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THE EXEMPLARY | 
THEATRE 


HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


R. GRANVILLE-BARKER sets out in this book to discover the true basis of 
the theatre’s use to.society, the only basis, he contends, upon which it will be 
worth while to try to build the theatre of the future. _ It is not a question of long run, 
or repertory, of this kind of play or the other. ‘There are half a dozen good ways of 
solving the incidental problems, once an understanding of the main one has been 
reached. The book itself presents no ready solution of this, nor any cut and dried 
plan. It is rather an attempt at a fairly full definition. It is argumentative, even 
discursive, and contains much disputable matter, and certain suggestions. 
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PRACTICAL LECTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
“* Dramatic Art as an Educational Subject in the Elementary School ”’ 
To be conducted by MISS MAUDE SCOTT 
At the MARY WARD SETTLEMENT, TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C. 


Mondays: March 6th to April 10th, inc., at 5.30 p.m. 
Wednesdays: March 8th to April 12th, inc., at 5.30 p.m. 


Fee for the Course, 3/6. 
SUMMARY OF LECTURES. 


I. The Educational Value of Dramatic Art from the Point IV. Practical Demonstration with Class of Children drawn 
of View of the Child as Actor—How it may be used from the Elementary Schools; Reading a Play with 
in the Elementary School under Existing Conditions Special Attention to Clear and Expressive Speech. 
Experiments Conducted and Results Achieved ' 7 ; 

II. Choosing a Play—Suitability of Subject, Language, and V. Preparation of a Play for Production—Planning out 
Characters—Practicability of Production—Sources Avail- Dramatic Business and _ Positions. Simple Rules for 
able. Playwriting and Dramatization for Teachers and Stage Deportment and Gesture. 

Children. ‘ al = E 

III. A Brief Summary of Elocutionary Knowledge necessary VI. A Behearent with Class of _ Children reer. Se 
for the Teacher in order to obtain Clear and Expre ssive fogs by cae ont Reg Tee Saas 
Speech. Applied to the Art of Acting and the Oral in Previous Lecture. 


Interpretation of Poetry. 


NOTE.—Miss Scott will be in attendance from 5 p.m. on the first Monday, March 6th, and Wednes- 
day, March 8th, and for half an hour after the Lecture on those days, in order to receive fees. 


Tea may be had in the Settlement Tea Room at very moderate prices. 
MISS SCOTT is prepared to arrange other Classes at cheap rates on request. 


Address: MARY WARD SETTLEMENT, Tavistock Place, W.C 
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THEATRE EXHIBITION FOR LONDON 


To the Editor of ‘‘Drama” 


Sir,—A meeting was held on Thursday, 
Feb. 23, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
to consider the possibility of transferring to 
England the very important International 
Exhibition of Theatre Art which has been 
held with great success at Amsterdam. The 
meeting was attended by representatives of 
the Actors’ Association, the British Drama 
League, and other bodies connected with 
the theatre, as well as by persons holding 
prominent places in connection with the 
drama. The President of the Board of Edu- 
cation has agreed to offer hospitality to the 
Exhibition in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
for a period of six weeks. The Museum is 
the officially constituted centre and home of 
all the industrial arts, and in giving a worthy 
setting to this Exhibition will be fulfilling its 
function by encouraging the cultivation of 
the wide field of art, ranging from architec- 
ture and lighting to costume design, with 
which theatre art is concerned. The artistic 
side of the drama has never had, in this 
country, the recognition that other arts, such 
as painting, have had; and to show the 
esthetic side of the theatre is a matter of 
vast importance for our national credit, as 
well as a stimulus to all who are concerned 
with the forward movement in the arts and 
crafts of the theatre. 


It need not be pointed out that, however 
desirable the project of holding this exhibi- 
tion, the Government at the present moment 
cannot make any contribution to the actual 
expenses, estimated at £1,500, involved in 
holding an exhibition on this large scale, 
including the cost of removing all the ex- 
hibits from Amsterdam. The British Drama 
League has, therefore, opened a fund, and 
many generous contributions have been 
promised. But to ensure the possibility of 
carrying the scheme through, several hun- 
dred pounds are still required, and it is hoped 
that all lovers and patrons of the drama will 
help what is really a national movement. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Lord 
Howard de Walden, at the offices of the 
British Drama League, 10, King Street, 
Covent Garden. 

There will be a special private view to 
which all those who have subscribed one 
guinea and upwards will be invited. 


Yours faithfully, 
HowarD DE WALDEN, 
President, British Drama League. 
Ceci. HARcouRT SMITH, 
Director, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
25th February. 


ON PROPAGANDA 


By Constance Smedley Armfield 


Mrs. Robinson’s interesting article in a 
recent number of DRAMA, gives one cause 
for reflection on the case of the British 
dramatist, whose objective is not the com- 
mercial stage, and who looks naturally to 
the group of players associated in the cause 
of better drama. 


The encouragement of publication is un- 
doubtedly the means by which the new 
American dramatists of serious purport 
have been nursed into being. When a play, 
is published, it can travel widely, is imme- 
diately accessible, and may win a public in 
the study, classroom, lecture platform, as 
well as proving a source of inspiration, edu- 
cation, and even reputation to acting groups. 


When Egmont Arens started his Flying 
Stage series of one-act plays in Washington 
Square, New York, he proved to be one of 
the most important founders of the Art 
Theatre movement in America. His pioneer 
work has been followed up by many pub- 
lishers, and the one-act play is now collected 
in volumes and used as a textbook in schools 
and universities, beside heading the popular 
lists in libraries. 

Moreover, societies such as the Province- 
town Players, the Portmanteau Theatre, the 
Washington Square Players, owe their re- 
putation principally to the collections of 
plays produced by them, and _ published 
under the title of ‘‘ Provincetown Plays,”’ 
‘** Portmanteau Plays,’’ etc. 
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There can be no doubt that the success of 
the art theatre movement in America is due 
to the fact that the importance of the 
dramatist has been realised to be primary 
and not incidental. And also to the fact 
that in every way possible the serious 
dramatist is being aided in obtaining a com- 
petence. 

It is true that the most outstanding fig- 
ures are even finding their plays successful 
in larger theatres before more conventional 
audiences, but their plays are being produced 
undiluted and unspoiled, and even unstarred. 
Even the commercial manager realises that 
the play as it was produced in the small 
theatre under the dramatist’s direction is 
the drawing factor, and that for this type 
of play the art theatre movement has built 
up a nation-wide audience from college, 
school, community, church and every kind 
of sccial centre, bringing freedom and power 
to the dramatist and respect from the 
critics. 

Great progress has been made in the décore 
of the stage and the team work of the actors, 
but the art theatre movement is known for 
the dramatists, American and international, 
which it has brought to public knowledge 
and esteem. 

May I respectfully submit a few sugges- 
tions to the Drama League with a view to 
similar encouragement of British dramatists ? 

(1) While the encouragement of a lending 
policy may temporarily help struggling 
societies, is not one of the first tasks of the 
League the building up of a public for worth- 
while dramatists who have already won their 
way into print? If not through the groups 
associated with the Drama League, then 
through what agency can this be effected? 
Cannot the societies be awakened to the fact 
that every copy of a play bought is increas- 
ing the likelihood of publishers producing 
other plays ? 

I beg to propose the following methods, 
to be kept permanently before the notice of 
all societies and members of the League as a 
responsibility of high order. 

Permanent advertisements in the DRAMA 
pages of published plays, classified under 
poetic drama, historical drama, one-act 
plays, modern comedy, etc., or under 
author’s names. The price to be included. 


The encouragement of individual purchase 
by members of the cast. 

The practice of giving volumes of modern 
plays on seasonal occasions, thus increasing 
the interest in reading plays, and building 
up a public acquainted with dramatists as 
authors. 

The group who takes up this work seri- 
ously and unselfishly will find it the best 
spadework conceivable. People who be- 
come interested in the play as literature are 
the sure supporters of serious-purposed 
acting groups. 

The propaganda with Library Committees 
for drama shelves, and also with local book- 
shops. 

(2) At present the tendency to persuade 
‘‘arrived’’ dramatists to give their popular 
successes for low royalties seems the chief de- 
sideratum. One of the principal societies 
on your list is playing most of, if not all, its 
repertoire through the kindness of the au- 
thors, without fees. But the societies must 
be brought to realise this is suicidal policy, 
both for themselves and the cause of British 
drama. Unless dramatists can earn a com- 
petence they cannet devote their lives to 
writing plays, especially plays for the con- 
ditions in which most societies belonging to 
the Drama League have to produce them. 

Could not the list of Societies who pay 
royalties, however small, be obtained from 
your office ? 

(3) A wide area of publicity should be 
courted, but if the performance is to attract 
non-local audiences, the play must form the 
principal source of interest. 

Not only the play, but the policy and ob- 
jective of the group should be widely and 
clearly disseminated. 

In the early days of community drama, 
when the Cotswold Players were one of, if 
not the first group of players formed to 
travel round the adjacent districts, the ap- 
peal of Village Plays by Village Players was 
sufficient to secure wide publicity in the 
London press. This drew audiences not 
only from those who lived far afield, but 
from the local people who read the London 
papers, and were doubly interested in con- 
sequence, in what was happening in their 
midst. 

But the village play and group of players 
is now a commonplace. Surely it is time 
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for many groups to come forward as pro- 
ducers of that which is most worth while, 
not only among local dramatists, but among 
British dramatists, albeit in the form of one- 
act plays, and to make this objective known, 
not only in England but wherever the 
English-speaking races foregather. The 
printed play can travel to the furthest 
corners of the universe, once its name and 
fame are known. 

Could advance notices of interesting pro- 
grams be published in the Drama? 

Could a central publicity bureau be es- 
tablished which would keep the London and 
International press acquainted with genuinely 
significant productions especially of plays by 
the more serious and newer dramatists ? 

(4) Still keeping in mind the help of wide 
publicity, would it be possible to bring the 
work now being done before the notice of 
foreign visitors ? 


In June or July, the American invasion is 
afoct, and some kind of a co-operative season 
whereto the more representative and im- 
portant groups might come would be of 
great interest as_ representing British 
Community drama, providing it could be ad- 
vertised well in advance and internationally. 

This should of course be of annual occur- 
rence, and for this season it should be the 
ambition of local groups to secure worth- 
while novelties and plays of genuine worth. 
Lectures and conferences might be arranged 
around it, but the season itself should be 
advertised independently. 

It might not be possible or advisable to 
take a West End theatre in the initial stages, 
but to be content with a smaller theatre or 
hall. It would be of the greatest advantage 
to get away from local audiences and critics 
and be tested by the genuine contribution to 
art and letters any group was making. 


After all, was not the interest sympathetic 
of the English-speaking races gained for 
Ireland by the Irish Players? And will not 
the Abbey Theatre and the Irish Players go 
down to history as the birthplace of their 
dramatists ? 


Has not Miss Horniman’s Gaiety Theatre 
become world-known as the place where the 
Manchester school of playwrights was 
created ? 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
AND BEFORE THAT 


THe Stace Lire or Mrs. Stiriinc. By 
Percy Allen, author of ‘‘ Impressions of 
Provence,’’ etc. With an Introduction 
by Sir Frank R. Benson. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. T. Unwin Fisher, Ltd. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Allen has been writing and lecturing, 
for several years, upon the drama and the 
history of our stage. In this, the first re- 
cord in book form of the long career of his 
grandmother, Fanny Stirling (Lady Gregory), 
he brings vividly before the reader the early 
struggles, bitter disappointments, and 
ultimate successes of a very great actress, 
who for half a century was a prominent 
figure of the London stage, upon which her 
versatility enabled her to play successfully 
every kind of part, from ‘ Sally Snow ”’ 
with Jim Crowe, at the Adelphi, in 1836, to 
** Cordelia ’’ with Macready at the Prin- 
cess’s, in 1845. Many players, and play- 
goers, still living will recall her extraor- 
dinary able performance of ‘‘ The Nurse,’’ 
in ‘* Romeo and Juliet,’’ in 1882, with Miss 
Ellen Terry, under Henry Irving: and sub- 
sequently with Miss Mary Anderson. With 
Mrs. Stirling, in 1886, there vanished the 
last exponent of the grand manner in 
English comedy. The book touches also 
upon Macready, Charles Reade, Robson, 
and many others, with whom the actress 
worked, thus enabling the reader to follow 
the general trend of our English theatre 
throughout the nineteenth century. With 
one exception the intimate and characteristic 
letters from Charles Reade to Mrs. Stirling, 
and from Mrs. Stirling to Mrs. Baylis, and 
to Miss Mary Anderson (Mme. de Navarro), 
are now published for the first time. 





Pressure on our space necessitates hold- 
ing over accounts of the recent performances 
at the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, of 
the Cambridge performance of ‘‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’’ and of the visit of the Cotswold 
Players to London. 

We are very grateful to Mr. R. S. Pickles 
for the kind assistance he is giving to relieve 
the pressure of work in the Central Office of 
the League, 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal 


HE event of the past month has been 
the announcement that the Am- 
sterdam Theatre Exhibition is to 
be brought to London and shown 

to the public at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. Early in Feb- 
ruary the British Drama League, through its 
President, convened a mecting between re- 
presentatives of the Actors’ Association, the 
Faculty of Arts, and certain interested 
persons, which decided that no steps should 
be left untaken to bring the Exhibition to 
London. Letters from Mr. Gordon Craig: 
were received by the Hon. Secretary of the 
League, favourable to the project, and 
negociations were set on foot for raising the 
necessary guarantee fund and for acquiring 
a leading West End Gallery for the Exhi- 


bition. ins 
The authorities of the Victoria and Albert 


Museum, meanwhile, communicated to us 


their own interest in the project, and on 
hearing that they would be prepared to offer 
the hospitality of their galleries to the Ex- 
hibition, it was at once decided that the pos- 
should be 


sibilities in that direction 





thoroughly investigated. A meeting was 
called at South Kensington on Thursday, 
February 23rd, the day on which it was neces- 
sary to telegraph to Amsterdam accepting 
the option on the Exhibition. On the 
League agreeing that the Fund which had 
been opened for the Exhibition should be 
placed at the disposal of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, it was decided to send the 
telegram. 
yy 

It now remains to bring the Fund 
(already amounting to some £,950) up to the 
required figure of £1,500. On the first 
page of this number we print a letter from 
Lord) Howard de Walden and Sir Cecil 
Smith, which we commend to all our 
readers in the hope that they may respond 
according to their means to the fine lead 
given by our President (who has headed the 
Fund with a donation of £200), and the 
other patrons of the Exhibition whose names 
and subscriptions will be given in our next 
number. 


Since the issue of the February magazine 
the following societics have joined the 
register of the League :— 

Bradford Playgoers Society 

Miss G. Aston. 

Christian Sunday School Dramatic Society 

Robert Brooks, Esq. 

City of London College French Dramatic Society 

Miss Carpenter. 

County School for Girls, Beckenham 


Miss E. Margery Fox. 
Edinburgh Provincial Training College Dramatic 
Society 


Miss Fraser. 

Glossop Playgoers Society 
Miss Gould. 

Grayshott Amateur Dramatic Society 
Miss Millward 

Hampshire House Dramatic Society 
Mrs. Sainsbury 

Lincoln Municipal Sunday School Dramatic Society 
W. Goodlet, Esq. 

Maria Grey Training College 
Miss A. T. Marshall 

Morpeth Amateur Operatic and Dramatic Socicty 
C. Robertson Tyrer, Esq. 

Musical and Dramatic Society, Ashby de la Zouch 
Mrs. Hichens 

Redland Collegiate School 
Miss Adams. 

Stoke-on-Trent Dramatic Society 
G. E. Leese, Esq. 

W.E.A. (Gainsborough Branch) Playreading Group 
J. Hewetson, Esq. 





















THE STRANDED ACTOR 


By Alfred Lugg, Secretary of the Actors’ Association 


Co-operation between the British Drama 
League and the Actors’ Association is in my 
opinion an urgently necessary step, and it is 
very giatifying to note that the following 
resolution was passed at the Sheffield con- 
ference :— 

‘* That the Secretary enquire from the 
Actors’ Association whether it would be 
of any value for the League to offer to 
assist stranded members of provincial 
touring companies. If so, the matter to 
be brought up at another meeting, or 
published in Drama.’’ 

This resolution I understand was carried by 
thirteen votés to two. 

At first sight this might appear to be a 
very excellent suggestion, but if one takes 
the time and trouble to analyse the matter, 
it will be found that the step proposed by the 
resolution will prove almost unworkable. It 
is unfortunately a fact that most of the 
artists who tour with bogus managers and 
are consequently stranded by them are them- 
selves bogus artists who would seldom, if 
ever, obtain engagements in a legitimate 
company and consequently hang on by the 
teeth to any ‘‘ shop ’’ they may have with a 
bogus manager as that would probably con- 
stitute their only chance of being on the 
stage at all. 

Again, there are many who make capital 
out of the fact that bogus managers do 
strand companies and such people would, I 
am afraid, bleed white any friends of the 
theatrical profession who, as members of 
the Drama League, give their wholehearted 
support to the resolution quoted above. 

It is a very sad confession for me to have 
to make that such a state of affairs could 
be and is tolerated in what should be such a 
magnificent profession. But, unfortunately, 
owing to the fact that the stage is not yet 
adequately organised, all these abuses are 
practised with impunity and many friends of 
the stage are disgusted when they come into 
actual contact with matters of this kind. 

There is, however, a very excellent way in 
which members of the Drama League might 
enormously assist the Actors’ Association, 
and also the theatrical profession at large. 
If they would report all matters of stranded 


companies to the Actors’ Association 
at 32, Regent Street, it would assist 
enormously the efforts which are being 


made to put the bogus manager off the road. 
Our chief trouble is that we frequently do 
not hear until too late of the strandings 
which go on, because the artists in many 
cases fear to report the matter in case the 
bogus manager should be put off the road 
and themselves out of employment. 

We are extremely anxious to be kept in 
touch with the movements of all companies 
and if we could obtain one voluntary cor- 
respondent in each town, our work would be 
materially eased. We should like such cor- 
respondents to cut from the local Press all 
announcements and reports of theatrical 
companies appearing at the theatres in that 
town or district, and to post them, together 
with other matters dealing with the type of 
play, and the salaries paid to the artistes (if 
it at all possible for them to obtain this in- 
formation). The fuller the information the 
better of course would be the service ren- 
dered by these voluntary helpers, but we 
shall be very grateful to have a complete 
record of the companies passing through 
any and every town, so that we can see 
where the bogus men are getting to. 

I am convinced that I can safely state that 
the Actors’ Association will be only too glad 
to accept the fullest possible co-operation of 
the British Drama League in this or any 
cther matter of real assistance to the 
theatrical profession generally. 





‘* Le Cercle Frangais ’’ of St. George’s, 
Harpenden, gave its eighth annual mardi 
gras performance of the ‘‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules.’’ The Moliére tercentenary was 
fitly celebrated by the interpretation of that 
inimitable masterpiece. ‘‘ Le Cercle Fran- 
cais ’’ had read during this and the previous 


season Pailleron’s ‘‘ Le Monde ot l’on S. 
Ennuie,’’ Augier’s ‘‘ Le Gendre de M. 


Poirier,’’ and de Vigny’s ‘‘ Chatterton,’’ as 
well as ‘‘ Maitre Patelin.’’ *The costumes 
from Tom Heslewood supplied a crucial 
want for the ‘‘ Précieuses,’’ as he was able 
to furnish the authentic costumes for the 
Marquis de Mascarille and the Vicomte de 
Jedelet, as well as the dainty gowns for 
Cathas and Madelon. 








UNNAMED SOCIETY. 


The enterprise of this Society in deciding 
to visit London was rewarded by full houses 
at the Margaret Morris Theatre, Chelsea, 
for both the performances on Saturday and 
Sunday, February 24 and 25. 

The programme included ‘‘ The Lover 
and the Dead Woman ’’ and ‘‘ Harbour,’’ 
by L. Stanley Jast; ‘* St. Simeon Stylites,”’ 
by F. Sladen-Smith; and ‘‘ Father Noah,”’ 
by Geoffrey Whitworth. Most of the com- 
pany travelled from Manchester only just in 
time for a hurried rehearsal before the first 
evening performance, and the fact that the 
entire programme was carried through 
without a single ‘‘ hitch ’’ showed a sure- 
ness of production which is not often found 
in amateur work. 

The plays were fully reported in the 
London Press, so that we shall make no 
attempt to treat the performance in detail. 
All the plays had a great deal of intrinsic in- 
terest, but the programme needed, at one 
point at least, something of a light character, 
if only as a foil to the more serious element 
which preponderated. ‘* St. Simeon Sty- 
lites ’’ is, it is true, a work of considerable 
humour, though of a distinctly intellectual 
kind, which demands from the audience a 
strict attention. This it certainly won for 
itself, and Mr. Edwards’s acting as St. 
Simeon was extremely effective. To men- 
tion other names from a lengthy cast of 
players would be invidious. It is enough to 
say that the visit was eminently justified in 
that it proved to our members and friends 
in London the existence of a movement 
which must be seriously reckoned with in 
any estimate of modern amateur activity. 

MAYFIELD PLAYERS. 

The Mayfield Players, a Sussex branch of 
the B.D.L., originated in a concert party 
formed eighteen months ago, specializing in 
folk songs and country dances. Last spring 
the members produced a triple bill of Gert- 
rude Jennings’s plays: ‘‘ Allotments,’’ ‘‘Be- 
tween the Soup and the Savoury,’’ and 
‘* Poached Eggs and Pearls.’’ This was 
such a success that they varied their pro- 
gramme later on by a garden pageant-play, 
** The Crocodile,’’ by E. M. G. Reed. 

A large accession of members encouraged 
us to take our present name and affiliate our- 
selves to the League. Our first effort under 
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the new rules has been a Nativity Play: 
‘* The Miracle Play of the Christ Mass,”’ by 
Canon [F. A. Hibbert. This involved 
special setting, scenery, properties and 
dresses, all of which were designed and 
made by the players and their friends in the 
village. The period chosen was_ early 
thirteenth century, when dress was simple 
in design. The stage of the Church Hall 
was extended, forming an inner stage, with 
an upper and lower platform connected by 
steps. Above the curtains, which disclosed 
the crib, ran a dull-red rood-screen with 
cross and figures, which with the hall-roof 
and high proscenium arch gave an appro- 
priate chancel-like effect. The play was 
written for use in churches and has been so 
produced. The hangings were greenish- 
blue studded with stars, the floors and steps 
being painted white to suggest snow.  In- 
cluding children, forty performers took part. 
Processional lights were carried by the 
attendants of -the three kings. The whole 
effect of this procession, as it wound its way 
through the audience, was jewel-like, and 
contrasted with the rough dull-coloured 
dresses of the shepherds and the simpler 
costumes of Our Lady and St. Joseph. The 
latter was dressed as an old peasant. 

We are now hoping to produce some in- 
teresting secular plays. Difficult as it is 
with our limited time and resources, we are 
contemplating ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew.” 

HAMPSTEAD. 

The work of the Hampstead Play and 
Pageant Union is always vigorous and in- 
teresting and the latest example is no ex- 
ception to the rule. This consisted of a 
triple bill given on Thursday, 23rd February, 
and following evenings. |The most con- 
siderable item on the programme was a play 
in two scenes, called the ‘‘ Puppet Show,” 
written and produced by Paul Sewitt, who 
also played the leading character. This was 
preceded by a short play in two scenes by 
Margaret Bishop, called ‘‘ Andrea,’’ and 
followed by a Mime by Paul Sewitt, set to 
Chopin’s music, called the ‘‘ Magic 
Garden.”’ ‘ 

‘* Andrea ’’ is a kind of nativity play i 
blank verse, but the setting is modern 
Switzerland, outside an inn kept by a savage 
old woman and her mild husband. Andrea 
is the maid, who, when through exaspera- 
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tion at her mistress’s hardness she is about 


to be revenged, is saved from evil and 
shown the power of love by the swectness 
of a stranger and the touch of her new-born 
child. It is doubtful how far blank verse 
can be made effective in such a setting. 
The use of it in this case imposed a strain 
on the main actors that they were hardly 
able to sustain. Miss Florence Nordon, 
as the savage wife, rather emphasised the 
weakness of some of her lines by her some- 
what monotonous delivery, while Miss 
Elspeth Grant, as Andrea, though taking a 
dificult part extraordinarily well, had not 
the experience to make soliloquises effective 
in such a difficult context. 

The ‘‘ Puppet Show ’”’ is an interesting, 
fantastic, philosophic thing, where a puppet 
showman is made by a wise pedlar to under- 
stand that we are all—even Counts and their 
ladies—puppets in the hands of fate. The 
puppets—made, it may be remarked, and 
worked by members of the Union—were ex- 
tremely amusing in the first scene, where 
they play their miniature drama to the as- 
sembled crowd, including the Count and his 
lady—less so when in the second scene their 
antics are invested with a symbolic meaning 
that they were hardly fitted to sustain. Ad- 
mitation is evoked by the enterprise that 
undertook and successfully conquered the 
difficulties attending the production of a 
puppet drama. Of the actors, Mr. Sewitt, 
as the showman, and Mr. Hart, as the 
pedlar, were excellent. The Count and his 
lady both suffered from faults of diction of 
which they should be careful. Counts and 
their ladies cannot afford to say ‘“‘ fy 





naow 
instead of ‘* now,’’ and ‘‘ Lerd ”’ instead of 
nerd.” 


The most perfect of the three productions 
was the last. The theme of this Mime is that 
of a hunter who falls in love with a statue, 
and by the power of love brings her to life. 
The setting here representing a group of 
statues in a moonlit garden was exquisite; 
and Miss Joyce Ellwood is to be congratu- 
lated on her pose as the central figure. 

The setting and lighting of the last piece 
have been referred to because they were per- 
haps the outstanding feature. But it must 
be added that in all three pieces the setting 
and lighting were admirable and amazing, 
considering the conditions under which these 
productions are carried out. C. K. Munro. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 

To celebrate the Moliére tercentenary, 
scenes from ‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ”’ 
were performed by students of the Day 
School under the direction of Mrs. E. A. Car- 
penter, the French mistress, on January 27, 
and repeated some days later for the benefit 
of the evening students of French. Mr. W. 
H. Kerridge, head of the Modern Languages 
Department at the College, informs us that, 
as a consequence of the success of the per- 
formance, a French Dramatic Society has 
been formed among the day boys and girls, 
and that the Society contemplates affiliation 
with the British Drama League. ‘‘ Le 
Voyage de M. Perrichon ’’ is now being re- 
hearsed for performance. 

Mr. W. H. Kerridge is organising a small 
party of students and others who wish to 
visit Germany and Austria during the 
summer holidays. It is possible that ar- 
rangements may be made, whereby per- 
formances of English plays may be given by 
some of the visitors, although the object of 
the party is to take the present unique ad- 
vantage of becoming acquainted with. the 
music and drama of modern Germany. Mr. 
Kerridge has been invited by the director 
of the Studt Theatre of Frankfurt, to give 
a lecture in German to the Theatre Asso- 
ciation of that town on some subject con- 
nected with English drama. It is pos- 
sible that he will take a small party in the 
Easter holidays to visit Dresden, the Hartz 
mountains, and other places of interest. 
Anyone who may care to join either of the 
parties should send a stamped envelope 
addressed to Mr. Kerridge at the British 
Drama League. 

NORTH LONDON GROUP. 

This Group beg to announce that their 
next production is fixed for Saturday, 
April 8th. The bill will consist of a medley 
of plays by such authors as Barrie, Tolstoi, 
Sutro, etc., including a Grand Guignol 
thriller. Support and criticism from af- 
filiated groups will be welcomed. The 
plays will be performed in the Wortley 
Hall, Finsbury Park, one minute from Fins- 
bury Park Tube Station, G.N. and Picca- 
dilly Railways, and as the supply of tickets 
will be strictly limited, owing to the holding 
capacity of the hall, application for tickets 
should be made at an early date to Mr. 
Frederic Tomlin, 40, Jackson Road, N.7. 
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SHEFFIELD. 

The Thespians set themselves a hard task 
to attempt to reproduce the stirring events 
of that great drama in the history of the 
world which we call the French Revolution. 

Nevertheless the production of ‘‘ The 
Aristocrat ’’ at the Montgomery Hall the 
other week is acknowledged on all hands to 
have been a great success. 

The staging was a great honour to Mr. 
Marshman and there is not much choice as 
to excellence between any of the other actors 
great or small. All fitted into their proper 
places and made a beautiful harmonious 
picture. 

The spirit of the age was finely depicted in 
Louis and Beassac and the costumes were 
appropriate and splendid. 

We were sorry to miss the familiar name 
of Mr. Victor Mole from the cast, but were 
glad to recognise him in the réle of courteous 
and capable business manager. 


THE HARPENDEN GROUP. 

Mr. Mordaunt Shairp is delivering during’ 
the session a series of most attractive lec- 
tures on the History of British Drama: 
‘* From the Earliest Times to the Mystery 


Play,’’ ‘‘ From the Morality to Marlowe,”’’ 
‘* The Elizabethan Theatre,’’ ‘‘ The Re- 
storation Theatre,’’ ‘‘ The Theatre of the 


Nineteenth Century,*’ ‘‘ The Contemporary 
Theatre.”’ 


Readings have been ‘given of Ibsen’s 

‘““ Lady from the Sea,’’ Drinkwater’s 
» ’ 

‘““X—O” and ‘‘ The Storm,’’ Henry 


‘4 


Arthur Jones’s ‘* The Liars,’’ Grundt’s ‘‘ A 
Pair of Spectacles,’’ Shaw’s ‘‘ Pygmalion,’’ 
Houseman’s ‘‘ The Queen, God Bless Her,’’ 


and Lady Gregory’s ‘‘ The Rising o’ the 
Moon.’’ 
Under the title of ‘‘ The Harpenden 


Players,’’ the Group performed on Arm- 
istice Day for the benefit of the Ex-Service 
Men’s Club, a triple bill consisting of ‘* The 
New Poor ’’ and ‘‘ Five Birds in a Cage,”’ 
by Gertrude Jennings, and ** A Privy Coun- 
cil,”’ by Drury and Pryce. ‘‘ Prunella,’’ by 
Laurence Housman and Granville Barker, 


with Joseph Moorat’s music, was produced 
on January 6th and 7th for the Repertory 
The play had been some months in 


Fund. 








rehearsal under the direction of Mrs. Oliver 


Errock. 


la ntasy were overcome, 


to highly appreciative audiences. 


A concert was given to the Women’s In- 
stitute, Batford, by a party of players, ‘‘ The 


Four Jolly Sailormen,’’ on January 1ith. 


NEW IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 


The programme of the Conference next 
April at Stratford-on-Avon of the ‘* New 
Ideals in Education’’ Association on ‘‘Drama 


and Education ’’ has now been drafted. 


Sir Henry Newbolt, will deliver the in- 


augural address at ten o’clock on April 18. 
On the same day, Mr. F. H. 
ford (Fellow and Lecturer, 
speak on ‘ 
the Drama ’’; Mr. John Masefield (with Mr. 
John Drinkwater in the chair) will deal with 
play-writing. From 5 
will be a performance of Gilbert Murray’s 
version of ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris ’’ by the 
Board’s Hill Players. On April roth, 
Mr. Bertram Hawker will preside at Miss 
Lena Ashwell’s lecture on ‘‘ Drama and 
National Life.’? On April 2oth, Miss Cicely 
Hamilton will lecture on ‘‘ Tendencies of 
Modern Drama,’’ and children from the 
Citizen House, Bath, will give a dramatic 
performance. On the 2ist, Mr. E. G. A. 
Holmes will preside at a_ lecture on 
‘* Dramatic Instinct in Elementary Educa- 
tion,’’ by ‘‘ Egeria ’’ (Mrs. Weller); Mr. E. 
Sharwood Smith will speak on ‘‘ Drama and 
the Boy ’’; and Mr. Kenneth B. Tindell on 
‘** Dramatic Work in Public and Preparatory 
Schools.’” Mr. Stewart Headlam _ will 
preside at Miss F. Beaumont’s descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ A School Dramatic Society”; 
Mr. Guy Pocock will lecture on ‘‘ Self-Ex- 
pression in Schools,’’ and Miss Fogerty on 
‘** Literature in Action.’’ On the afternoon 
of the 22nd, Mr. H. Granville-Barker will 
speak on behalf of the British Drama League. 
For Sunday, 23rd, it is hoped to secure Dr. 
Rudolf Steiner. On the 24th, Dr. Kimmins 
will be chairman for Mr. St. John Ervine, 
who is to lecture on ‘‘ The Kinema and the 
Theatre.”’ 


By her help and brilliant coaching 
the technical difficulties of this charming 
Although the cast 
was mainly composed of untried players a 
sincere and poetical interpretation was given 


Corn- 
Trinity) will 
‘ The Origin and Development of 


to 6.30 p.m. there 
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Costumes & Designs 








TOM HESLEWOOD 


TOM HESLEWOOD ERIC COWLEY 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


We supply Costumes for London and Provincial pro- 
ductions, Amateur Theatricals & Fancy Dress Balls. 


Members of the BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


will receive special attention. 


All the costumes used by the late Mr. H. B. Irving 


in his productions have recently been added to our stock. 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone : 4432 Gerrard 

















ST. GEORGE 


AND THE 


TURKISH KNIGHT 


A_ Christmas Mumming-play. 





Adapted from several old versions, 


BY 
MARGARET MACNAMARA 


For the HENFIELD TIP-TEERERS 


With an Illustration and Full Stage 
directions. ls. net. post free, The British 
Drama League, 10 King St. London, W.C. 




















NEW PLAYS FOR 
AMATEURS 


“THE PEDIGREE SHOP.’’—A strong Comedy- 
Drama in 3 Acts. 2 Interior Sets. 4 Male, 
5 Female parts. Exceptionally strong (male) 
character lead. 


‘" JUNE-IN-A-MIST.’’"—A Comedy of Sentiment 
in 3 Acts. 3 Interior Sets. 4 Male, 5 


Female. Juvenile lead (female) of unusual 
charm. 

“ TIME AND TIDE.’’—A Problem Play in 3 
Acts. 2 Interior Sets. 4 Male, 4 Female. 


““ Temperamental ’’ juvenile lead—male. 


“ INSPIRATION.”’-—A Modern Romance in 3 
Acts. 3 Interior Sets. 6 Male, 6 Female. 
First act laid in a laundry. Strong female 
lead. 

Any of the foregoing may be produced for a 
5% Royalty, minimum fee One Guinea. Prompt 
copy will be sent by the Author on receipt of a 
deposit of 5/6 of which 4/- will be returned on 
return of script in good condition. 


ALBAN GORDON 
439 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
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Village Plays, Pageants & Country Dances & 


ACTING CLOTHES FOR HIRE 





Historical, Ecclesiastical, 
Emblematic, Oriental, &c. 
in rich colours and good 
- designs 
SEND FOR LIST 


ROSOMAN SHAW, Hatfield Place, BATH 
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If you like “ Drama”—fill up this Form. 

Please send me ‘‘ DRAMA’’ monthly as issued, 
for which I enclose postal subscription of 7/6, for 
Twelve numbers beginning with the May issue. 


Name 


Address 


To the Publisher of ‘* DRAMA,"’ r 
10 KiInG ST., CovENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 














THE DRAMA LEAGUE LIBRARY 


Now contains plays by most of the prominent 


Dramatists of the day, printed and in manuscript. 


COMPLETE ACTORS’ 
SETS OF PLAYS 


Presented to the League 


by Miss Horniman, and 


BOOKS on the ART and 
HISTORY of the THEATRE 


The Books may be borrowed free by 
Members of the League. Sets of Plays 
are lent, for production purposes, at a 
fee of 5s. for a period of six weeks. 


For further particulars apply to the 


Hon. Secretary, BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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